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With Sgt. Kidd 


in Korea 


Many of our soldiers are 
still stationed in Korea. 
One of them, Sgt. Stephen 
R. Kidd, has made a series 
of lively drawings of that 
fascinating land. At right. 
for instance, he has drawn 
a Korean mother going to 
market, with her wares 
done up in a quilt on top 
of her head, with her 
baby strapped to her 
back and with bundles 
tied around her waist 
































At left, one of Sgt. Kidd's 
drawings of a Korean vil- 
lage. Note the thatched 
roofs, the two-wheeled ox 
cart, the U. S. Army car 
in the foreground 


GI's in Korea have a won- 
derful time bargaining for 
Oriental curios. The small 
Korean girl carrying her 
baby brother pickaback 
evidently enjoys watching 
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Dong and Billy Make a Deal 


BEATRICE VIVIAN CASEY 


D ONG CHING yawned dismally over his 
arithmetic book. Through the window of the 
Chinese-American School in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, he could see his fifth grade class- 
mates hurrying off for playground or home. 
And he could see his new friend, Billy Brown, 
sauntering down the hill from the American 
district. Restlessly, he wriggled. ‘Please, 
Miss Walker,” he begged, “don’t make me 
stay. I promised to let Billy try out my bird- 
kite today!” 

Sternly his teacher eyed him. “Do you or 
don’t you want to win the honor of taking 
part in the Little Lion Dance at the school 
closing exercises, Dong Ching?” 

Dong did. This was the highest honor his 
class conferred. But to win it he would have 
to improve his arithmetic. “Then you must 
stay!” Miss Walker was firm. “But I can’t 
help you. I’m due at a meeting this very 
moment.” 

Dong knew he was expected to work five 
problems, then leave his paper on the teach- 
er’s desk. So, as soon as she had left, he set 
down the figures, making them clear and 
black and bold. They looked wonderful. But 
what was he to do with them? Add? Sub- 
tract? Divide? 

He drew eyes and nose and mouth inside the 
zeros, added legs and arms, put kite strings 
in the hands, and over one wrote “Billy” and 


over the other, “Dong.” Then, seeing Billy 
trudging away up the hill, he stuffed the paper 
in his pocket, grabbed his sweater and 
“beanie,” and ran from the schoolroom. 

“Hi, Billy!” Catching up with his friend, 
he headed him back toward Chinatown. 
“Come home with me! We'll get my kite and 
fly it.” Crossing an alley, they passed old 
Chang Yuk’s broom factory where Dong 
pointed out his big brother, Lee, busy at the 
stitching machine. Next, cutting through the 
playground, he singled out a smiling little 
girl—his sister, Rose. 

At last they arrived at a shabby, red brick 
building. In a cobwebby window of the base- 
ment which bore the sign: WU FU’S LAUN- 
DRY, a woman in a straight, black gown— 
her hair parted in the middle and lacquered 
to a shiny brightness—was bent over an iron- 
ing board. 

“Hiya, Mother!” greeted Dong. Then, 
catching Billy’s arm, he steered him up a 
long flight of musty smelling stairs. When 
Billy reluctantly pulled back, Dong frowned. 
He could not realize that Billy was feeling 
as if he were a stranger in a foreign land. 
“Only three more flights,” he encouraged, 
“then we'll be home.” 

At the top floor they halted before a bat- 
tered door. On either side were red and green 
paintings of the Door Gods—“Shen T’u and 
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Yu Lu,” Dong called them. “They are sup- 
posed to keep evil spirits from entering. 
Anyhow, that’s what my parents believe. 
That’s what all the old-fashioned Chinese be- 


lieve. But I don’t! I’m an American!” 

“You?” Billy stared his amazement. Sig- 
nificantly, his blue eyes took in Dong’s coarse 
black hair, his flat little nose and his smooth 
yellow skin. ‘“You’re Chinese!” 

“A Chinese-American,” corrected Dong. “I 
was born in America so that makes me an 
American, too.” 

Billy was still considering this as they en- 

tered the Ching kitchen which smelled of dried 
fish and boiling pork; and upon seeing the 
queer green bird cage, the brightly painted 
pigskin chest and the shrine beside the stove, 
again he stared at Dong. “I can’t get it into 
my head that you’re an American, but I guess 
you are. Just as much asI am!” His eyes 
returned with interest to the shrine. 
_ “That’s my mother’s Kitchen God,” volun- 
teered Dong. “She prays to it that her cook- 
ing may be good. I don’t believe in the 
Kitchen God, either, Billy. But Lee says that 
we must never poke fun because that would 
hurt our parents’ feelings.” Dong’s voice had 
trailed to a whisper, for he had heard the 
limping, shuffling approach of his invalid 
father. 

The door opened to admit a tall, bent Chi- 
nese in a faded black robe, leaning heavily 
upon acane. He halted at sight of Billy, and, 
taking a long-stemmed pipe from his mouth, 
stood quietly while Dong explained: “This is 
my friend, Billy Brown, Father. Often, I’ve 
played at his home.’ If Dong had been ac- 
cepted by Billy’s parents. he knew that 
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“But. Dong. arithmetic’s easy!” 
said Billy 


through courtesy his father 
would accept Billy. 

“Ah, yes.” Wah Ching’s eyes 
crinkled in a welcoming smile. 
He hobbled to a shelf and 
brought down a green and yel- 
low bowl beautifully painted 
with birds and flowers and filled 
with candied melon. 

“Eat, Billy,” he invited. “Eat, 
too, Dong.” 

“Eat, too, Father.” Politely 
Dong returned the invitation, 
valiantly keeping his fingers 
from the candy bowl until Wah 
Ching had helped himself. 

“Your arithmetic?” asked Wah Ching. 
“Did you know your lesson today, son?” 

“No, Father. I had to stay after school and 


study.” 


Wah Ching nodded. “In that manner only 
can you hope to win the honor of taking part 
in the Little Lion Dance.” 

“But, Father—” Dong was about to admit 
the truth—that he had sneaked off in the 
teacher’s absence. However, it would be im- 
polite to interrupt, for his father was now 
speaking to Billy: “Have you never seen the 
Lion Dance?” 

“No, sir, I haven’t.” 

“Then Dong shall invite you to watch him 
dance in the Little Lion. The two boys with 
the highest grades always are chosen to dance 
it, and Dong will be one of them. If his 
grades excel, he will receive the greater honor 
of dancing in the head of the Lion.” 

Under his father’s confident eyes, Dong felt 
sudden shame. Never, with his poor arith- 
metic, could he dance in the head! 

“Let’s get out of here, Billy,” he whispered. 
Darting into the next room, he returned at 
once with his kite—a huge bird with wings 
gaily painted in green and gold and red. 

“Tt’s a beauty!” Billy was eager to examine 
it, but Dong woutd give him no time. “flurry!” 
he urged, “let’s go!” However, Wah Ching, 
his eyes on the ticking clock, detained him. 
“Your calligraphy must be studied if you are 
to have a good lesson tonight!” 

“He means I must study Chinese writing, 
Billy.” Dong was frowning. “Every night I 
must go to the Chinese school! School! 
School! Day and night!” 


Wah Ching chuckled. “Why not invite 











Billy to come on Saturday? In the morning 
you could watch the Lion Dance, and you 
could fly your kite in the afternoon.” 

“Does the Little Lion Dance come next Sat- 
urday?” Billy did not understand. “I thought 
it would come at the close of Dong’s school.” 

“It does. But I am speaking of the Big 
Lion Dance—the dance that is done annually 
in the streets for the benefit of the Chinese 
Hospital. You really should see it. And Dong 
should watch the steps carefully so that he 
can dance better in the Little Lion.” 

Dong’s shame flooded him. He was begin- 
ning to wish with all his heart that he had 
stayed after school and studied. “I might 
as well have,” he mumbled when Billy had 
gone. “We didn’t get to fly the kite anyhow!” 

By Saturday Dong had lost all hope of danc- 
ing in the Little Lion—head or tail. Not 
only had Miss Walker reprimanded him for 
truancy, but she had called him “lazy.” 
“Your grades are highest in all other sub- 
jects,” she had declared. “A little effort spent 
on arithmetic would have earned you a real 
chance to win.” 

With that chance gone, Dong’s spirits were 
low. The very word “lion” made him feel ill. 
He did not even want to watch the Lion Dance 
in the streets today, but, since Billy did, Dong 
would not disappoint his friend. So, accord- 
ing to custom, he donned his festival clothes 
—purple trousers, blue silk jacket, embroi- 
dered slippers and scarlet cap. “We'll go up 
to our roof top, Billy,” he said. “From there, 
you'll have a better view of the Lion as he 
wakes up.” 

Leaning far over the guard rail, they saw 
him open first one eye, then the other. 
Stretching, he slowly turned his head to 
blink sleepily at the gathering crowd. Sud- 
denly he sprang up and bowed right and left. 
“He’s greeting the new day,” explained Dong. 
Just then, a string of firecrackers popped at 
the Lion’s feet. Leaping high in the air, down 
he came to begin a quick-stepping dance. 
As more firecrackers were set off, two men 
were kept busy fanning away the heat and 
smoke. Billy howled his delight, and Dong— 
momentarily forgetting his low spirits— 
laughed with him. 

“Look at that big silly Lion’s head! 
you dance under it, Dong?” 

Since it weighed about seventy-five pounds, 
Dong admitted he could not. “But the Little 


Could 


“Look, Billy! He’s dancing his thanks! If he 
goes back into that doorway and makes a bow—” 


Lion’s head will be—” He was going to say 
“smaller”; then he remembered it would not 
matter—large or small—he had no chance to 
dance under it. 

At that moment, the Lion tossed his head 
upward and looked at the boys. Opening his 
mouth, out came his red tongue, while his 
ears flapped a comical greeting. “Now, how 
can he do that?” demanded Billy. 

“Easy as pie! There’s a device in his head 
that makes his mouth open and another that 
waggles his tongue, and a third that wiggles 
his ears. My father says there are twelve 
devices. He learned to use them all when he 
danced beneath the head in China.” 

Now the Lion was mincing off toward a 
doorway. From the balcony above the door 
there floated a long string with pieces of red 
paper fastened at intervals all the way down. 
At its end—swinging in the doorway—was a 
large head of lettuce. 

“What’s the string for?” asked Billy. He 
had noticed that every balcony floated just 
such a string—red papers, lettuce and all. 

“Tt’s a money string, Billy. Every Chinese 
in each building has tied money in those red 
papers. One dollar bills, or five, or ten, or even 
twenty. Whatever he could afford. It’s the 
Lion’s business to collect it for the hospital.” 

“Is he going to collect it now?” 

















Apparently he was, for he danced close to 
the doorway. However, pretending fear of the 
swinging lettuce, he backed away. Circling 
it, he wagged his head and sniffed hungrily. 
About to bite into it, he backed away again. 
The crowd, cheering, urged him on. Nodding, 
he fell upon it and gobbled greedily while, 
inch by inch, the string came down. “How 
can he really eat it, Dong?” 

“He can’t. See those two men walking be- 
side him carrying paper bags? They’re stuff- 
ing the lettuce and the money into those bags 
but they do it so fast it seems as if the Lion 
is eating them! Now, look! He’s got the 
string down and he’s licking his mouth. 
Father says that always means the food was 
good.” 

“The money, you mean?” 

“Um-hm.... Look, Billy! He’s dancing his 
thanks!” Dong, in spite of his heavy heart, 
was growing excited. “If he goes back into 
that doorway and makes a bow, that’s sup- 
posed to mean he’ll bring good luck to every- 
one in the building. The old-fashioned Chi- 
nese believe that all the evil spirits that bring 
plague and other sickness will be frightened 
away!” 

“Dong! He did bow! He did! And now 
he’s crossing the street. He’s going to dance 
in front of your building. Boy, Ill bet he 
makes a neat bow when he’s through here, 
because there are lots of red papers on our 
string.” 

Dong knew there could be many red papers 
yet little money. “The people in this building 
are poor,” he sighed. “And if there isn’t much 
money, the Lion won’t bow, and he won’t leave 
any good luck. If that happens, my mother 
and father and Wu Fu and all the other old- 
fashioned Chinese that live here will feel sad 
and afraid.” 

“Then I hope he gets a good feed!” 

But he didn’t. With neither dance nor bow, 
he walked away. “He’s rubbing his stomach 
and moaning as if he’s starving to death. I 
think that’s mean!” Billy was indignant. 

Dong wanted to leave. His little flare of 
excitement had died. “It’ll just be the same 
thing over and over, Billy. He’ll dance his 
fine dance in one doorway and his little dance 
in another, or no dance at all—like here.” 

“But won’t he get tired with all that danc- 
ing?” 

“No, because these two dancers will change 
off with another two, and they’ll keep chang- 
ing until twelve have had turns. They’re used 
to dancing, anyhow. They’re all actors from 
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our Chinese theaters. Come on, Billy! Let’s 
go up the hill and fly my kite!” 

“How much longer does it last?” Billy did 
not want to leave. 

“Until the Lion visits every single building 
in all Chinatown. About three days! Do you 
want to stay that long?” Dong was getting 
cross. 

“But I thought you wanted to learn the 
dance steps! If you don’t, how can you dance 
in the Little Lion?” 

At that, Dong surprised himself and Billy 
by the tears which came into his eyes. 

“Why, Dong!” cried Billy. “You aren’t go- 
ing to cry because the Lion won’t leave any 
luck at your house? You can’t believe that! 
You’re an American.” 

“But my parents aren’t, and they’ll feel sad! 
And they’ll feel more sad because I’m not 
going to dance in the Little Lion.” 

“Not dance in the Little Lion! 
sake, why?” 

“Because I-I-I’m failing in arithmetic!” 

“Arithmetic! But, Dong, arithmetic’s easy!” 

“Not for me! It’s hard!” 

“Listen, Dong.” Billy threw his arm around 
Dong’s shoulder. “Know something? Tl 
help you with your lessons every night until 
your school closes. And I’ll work all your back 
problems and show you exactly how they’re 
done. I bet you anything I can get that old 
arithmetic through your head.” 

“Do you think so?” Dong took his hands 
from his eyes. “If you can, I’ll—I’ll give you 
my bird kite!” 

“Tt’s a deal! Let’s go down to your kitchen 
and study for an hour, then we'll take your 
kite and go up the hill to my place!” 


For Pete’s 


So that is what they did. It is what they 
did each afternoon for the following two 
weeks. At the end of that time Miss Walker 
had an announcement to make: “Class! Iam 
happy to tell you that the highest honor of the 
Fifth Grade—that of dancing in the Little 
Lion—goes to two deserving boys, Wee Fu 
and Dong Ching. To Dong, who tops Wee by 
a very small margin, will go the higher honor 
—that of dancing in the head!” 

When the dismissal gong sounded, Dong 
stuck his head through the open window. 
“We did it!” he called to his waiting friend. 
Seizing sweater and “beanie,” he rushed out- 
side. “Let’s go tell my father, Billy! And 
Lee and Rose and Mother! And Father’ll give 
us candied melon and liche nuts and ginger! 
And you can get my kite!” 














Let's Take a Trip in Spanish 


ALMA REISBERG 


Ir IS hoped that the boys and girls who plan 
to travel in Spanish-speaking countries will 
find the contents of this page helpful. 

The pronunciations are not exact; it would 
be better to listen to and imitate the pronun- 
ciation of a native. Here is how to pronounce 
a few of the letters in Spanish: 


A sounds like AH as in father. 
E sounds like A as in same. 

I sounds like E as in beet. 

O sounds like OH as in note. 
U sounds like OO as in boot. 


Good-by—adids (ah-dee-ohs’) 
Please—por favor (pohr fah-vohr’) 
Thank you—gracias (grah’-see-ahs) 


Where is the airport? 
¢Donde esta el aeropuerto? 
(Dohn’-day est-ah’ ell ayr-oh-pwayr’-toh) 


I want a postcard. 
Quiero una tarjeta postal. 
(Kee-ay’-roh oo’-nah tar-hay’-tah pohs-tahl’) 


What is this in Spanish? 
éQué es esto en espanol? 
(Kay ays ays’-toh ayn ays-pahn-yohl’) 
Road Signs 
Slow—Despacio (day-spah’-see-oh) 
Stop—Alto (ahl’-toh) 
One Way—Direccion Unica (dee-ray-see-ohn’ 
oo’-nee-kah) 
Detour—Desviacion (days-vee-ah-see-ohn’) 


Numbers: 
un, uno, una (oon, 0o’-noh, oo’-nah) 
dos (dohs) 
tres (trays) 

. cuatro (Kwah’-troh) 
. cinco (seen’-koh) 

. Seis (Say’-ees) 

. Siete (see-ay’-tay) 
ocho (oh’-choh) 
nueve (noo-ay’-vay) 
diez (dee-ays’) 


SOHMARAPWNY 


— 


CORRECTION: In “San Geronimo Fiesta” in 
the September-October issue of the News, the 


following Spanish words were misspelled: 
posole, chile, verde and biscochitos. 















EL TREN 
(ELL TRAYN) 


EL BUQUE 
(ELL BoO-Kay) 


ELAVION , 
(ELL AH-VEE-OHN) 


EL AUTOMOBIL (ELL OH-TOH-Mon~ Beet) 
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EL AuToBus (ELL OH-TOH-BCOS) 


LA MALETA 


oe ee “GOH, 
(LA MAH-LAY-TAH) eu au i ) 


i 






LOS ZAPATOS 
(LOHS SAH-PoT-OHs) 


L SOMB 
cou SANM-BRAY= FRou) 


LA PLUMA(LAH PLOO-mAH) 


EL PEINE(ELL PAY-EE“NAY) 


é 4 
OD EL LAPIZ(ELL pan-ere?) 


L CEPILLO DE D 
3 LL SAY- pueLevon DA DAY DEE-AYN-TAYS) 








‘Lae SHUFFLE, 
shuffle of feet 
went by me as the 
children passed 
along the hallway 
into the _ school 
dining - room. 
Their feet were 
not clad in boots 
and shoes 1ike 
yours, but in moccasins, some beautifully 
embroidered. The owners of these moc- 
casins were one hundred Eskimo and Lou- 
cheux Indian children who go to the Epis- 
copal Church boarding school at Aklavik. The 
settlement of Aklavik lies 45 miles inland from 
the Arctic Ocean on the delta of the great 
MacKenzie River. The dining-room into 
which the children came was a big, cheerful 
room with many windows. Around the top 
of the walls ran a frieze—birds of the Arctic 
cleverly cut out of black paper and sil- 
houetted against the light cream-colored 
background. 

After grace is said, the boys and girls sit 
down, and then the laughter and talking be- 
gin. But they do not talk about the things 
that you who read this would expect them to 
talk about. They discuss whether Gera- 
nium Bonnieplume, a _ Loucheux Indian 
girl, is going down river to Fort McPher- 
son for the summer holidays, and whether 
Johnny Drymeat, an Eskimo boy, will take 
the next plane to Tuktoyaktuk on the 
Arctic Ocean. If he does this, he will be able 
to meet his parents there and get on home 
to Banks Land for a visit. Johnny’s father, 
Simon Drymeat, has a fine big schooner, and 
the entire family lives on it during the summer 
months. If Johnny can get to them in time, 
he will hunt the white whale with his father 
near Kittigazuit, but the white whales won’t 





An Eskimo dog at Aklavik 





At School in the Arctic 


ELIZABETH LUKENS FLEMING 


wait either for planes or for little boys, so his 
people may have to be up and away before 
he reaches Tuktoyaktuk. If this is the case, 
what happens to Johnny? Well, he will spend 
his holidays with his uncle Cyril Kaglik liv- 
ing in a tent pitched close to the shore of the 
Arctic Ocean. Then, when the time comes, 
he will return to school either by plane or by 
boat. Even as I write, the Archdeacon of 
Aklavik is traveling by boat all the way to 
Coronation Gulf and Coppermine to collect 
the children who are coming back to school. 

Another topic that the children discuss is 
fur. The boys and girls in the Arctic know a 
great deal about fur, for it is by fur that their 
families live. From the time that they are old 
enough to learn anything, they are taught 
about hunting, trapping, skinning, cleaning 
and curing fur. They learn to recognize the 
different kinds and grades of fur—the many 
kinds of foxes, for instance, red, blue, silver, 
cross and, most precious of all, the white fox. 
Some of these children have seen polar bears, 
but not all, since the Loucheux Indians seldom 
go up to the coast. Only last week I myself 
saw a little ermine, the most valuable of all 
the furry creatures. I saw him run across the 
woodpile belonging to the hospital at Aklavik. 
His tiny body was brown because it was sum- 
mer time, but his underneath parts were 
white, and the tip of his tail was black. When 
the snow comes, his whole body will be white 
for protection, but the tip of his little tail will 
remain black. 

The children talk, too, about the “ratting,” 
as they call it, and each one knows how many 


Left: A white child and her Eskimo friend at the 
Mission in Aklavik 


Below: This plane wears skis when making a 
landing in Arctic Canada 





muskrat pelts his or her family have turned 
in to the Hudson’s Bay Company. Many of 
the youngsters are taken out of school during 
the “ratting” season so that they will learn 
where to find and how to catch these strange 
little beasts that breed in the swampy banks 
of the innumerable streams that make up the 
delta of the MacKenzie River. Slowly the 
Indian and Eskimo parents are realizing that 
they should not take their children out of 
school, because a boy or girl can learn ratting 
in a couple of seasons, but the things that they 
learn at school can be grasped much better if 
there are no interruptions. This summer two 
of the chiefs promised to let their children 
stay at school straight through the year, and 
this will have great influence on the other 
people. 

Just as you look forward to some special 
treat, the native children of Aklavik look for- 
ward to the arrival of the Distributor, the 
biggest supply ship of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in the western Arctic. Once a year this 
big paddle-wheel steamer, looking just like a 
show boat, pushes the big barges of supplies 
down the MacKenzie River. For days every- 
one has been looking for her, for the radio 
station has kept track of her progress down 
the river, and she is now reported to have 
left Fort McPherson. Suddenly, any day now, 
her puff-puff-puff will be heard around the 
bend, and a thin thread of smoke will show 
dark against the sky. This is the signal for 
everyone to run down to the bank, every man, 
woman and child in Aklavik. A great crowd 
will be there, not only Geranium Bonnieplume 
and Johnny Drymeat, but also Maggie Nine- 
o’clock and Tommy English Shoes, Jimmy 
Sealhunter and Sally Bearskin. The chil- 
dren love the excitement, naturally, for their 
lives are very uneventful. They watch the 
crates, boxes and parcels being swung out of 
the hold and the constant procession of wheel- 


Below: Building an igloo near Aklavik 
Right: Eskimos and Loucheux Indians 


barrows going to and fro. Almost all of the 
supplies for the whole year come on this boat, 
not only the food but also clothes and cart- 
ridges, medicines and victrola records, carpen- 
ter tools and fishing nets, and everything 
else that people need or want to have. Fresh 
oranges and apples are to be had in Aklavik 
only when the Distributor is in, and to have 
an orange means more to Giddy Goat Duck 
than a dozen ice cream cones would to you. 

Besides the actual lessons at All Saints 
School, Aklavik, there are a dozen and one 
other activities going on. In the first place 
there are Scouts and Guides, Cubs and 
Brownies, and, as you can imagine, the young 
Indians and Eskimo find all the outdoor re- 
quirements much easier to pass than you do. 
From babyhood they have been trained to 
recognize bear tracks in the snow and the 
path of the caribou coming down to the water 
to drink. They hear any rustle among the 
leaves before we do. 

Then one evening a week the Junior Red 
Cross meets, and there are boys’ and girls’ 
clubs connected with the Church. On Friday 
evening there is choir practice for about twenty 
of the children who have good voices, and 
every Sunday evening before the service the 
choir comes to the hospital to sing so that the 
patients can hear and join in the old familiar 
hymns. The choir is properly robed with 
scarlet cassocks and white surplices and 
pretty Elizabethan ruffs and little scarlet caps 
for the girls. But from below the cassocks 
peep the moccasins! 

Boys and girls alike help in the daily chores 
of the school. All make their own beds and 
share the cleaning of the rooms, and the boys 
as well as the girls are taught to do their own 
mending. It is very amusing to see them sit- 
ting in a circle working away at buttons and 
socks and patches! And it is not only the 


girls who are efficient in the kitchen. The 

boys are just as skillful. Jimmy Sealhunter 

makes first-class bread and helps to bake the 
(Continued on page 17) 








Always to the South 


BLANCHE GREER 


Illustrations by the Author 


Siowzy a little procession of men wound 
its way into the Middle Kingdom of the Hun- 
dred Families of China. As they went along 
through the strange country, for they came 
from afar, they were treated with great 
courtesy and kindness by those whom they 
met. 

They noticed that this courtesy seemed to 
be the custom of the country. Farmers did 
not quarrel over the boundaries of their lands; 
when two people met on the road, they 
stepped aside to let each other pass; every- 
where, old people were honored and shown 
respect and love. “Yes,” they said as they 
went on, “this is a happy country! There 
must be a wise ruler here.” 

And they were right, for the good Cheng 
Wang, assisted by his wise counselor, the Duke 
of Chou, ruled the Hundred Families of China. 

Steadily the little procession of men went 
on, carefully observing the mountains, fields 
and streams, so that they would know their 
way back when they had to return. 

And now they had reached the Imperial 
Palace of Cheng Wang on the banks of the 
Wei River, and the Emperor and his counselor 
waited to receive them. With stately steps 
the little band drew forward to the throne and 
kowtowed before the Emperor. 

“Strangers, whence do you come?’ Cheng 
Wang asked. 

“From Cochin China, Your Majesty,” they 
answered. 

“A land far to the south and scarcely known 
by us who live so happily in the Middle King- 
dom!” said the Emperor. “But, why do you 
come?” 

“We come to offer homage to Your Majesty 
and to bring gifts.” 

Cheng Wang acknowledged their courtesy 
and asked to know more. At this, one from 
the little band stepped forward and kowtowed 
again before Cheng Wang. 

“In our country, Cochin China, peace and 
happiness have dwelt for many years. There 
have been no droughts or floods or tidal waves. 
Our wise men tell us that Heaven is showing 
a special favor because a good king is ruling 
somewhere in the world. We believe that 
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This little figure on early Chinese compasses 
pointed always to the south 


ruler is Cheng Wang. We come to do him 
honor. Accept from us these tokens of our 
esteem, Your Majesty!” 

He laid at Cheng Wang’s feet precious gifts 
of ivory and then presented to him a pheasant 
of pure white, a bird of great rarity. 

“Beautiful gifts,” said Cheng Wang, smil- 
ing quietly, ‘the ivories, the bird, the kindly 
thoughts of your people! I thank you! 
Pray rest with us awhile.” 

“Nay!” answered the spokesman. “We 
must return to our people and tell them that 
our wise men are right: a good ruler reigns. 
Cheng Wang watches over the Middle King- 
dom and the Hundred Families of China.” 

After saying good-by, each one of the little 
band kowtowed again and filed out, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Chou, Cheng Wang’s 
wise counselor. 

“Good-by!” said the Duke. “May you reach 
your home speedily and safely!” 

Off trudged the little band for home. But, 
alas, only a few days went by, and they found 
that they were lost. A fog had enveloped 
them, and when it lifted they were hopelessly 
confused. The only thing to do seemed to be 
to return to the Emperor’s palace, and that 
they managed to do. 

The Duke of Chou met them at the entrance 
of the Palace Garden. He listened sympathe- 
tically to the story of how they had lost their 
way and now were greatly concerned about 
ever arriving in their own country again. 

“Come with me into the courtyard,” said 
the Duke as he led the way. “Come with me. 
I think I can help you!” 





Suddenly, they were confronted by a row 
of chariots with prancing steeds. 

“In the name of Cheng Wang, Imperial Em- 
peror of the Middle Kingdom, I present to you 
these chariots,” said the Duke. “They will 
lead you safely to your country.” 

“We are grateful,” said the strangers, “but 
we are puzzled. How is it possible for chariots 
to lead us safely home? How can that be?” 

“Ah, look closely,” said the Duke of Chou. 
“Can you not see the little iron man standing 
on the front of each chariot? His arm is 
raised. Where does it point?” 

“To the south!” they answered in chorus. 

“To the south!” said the Duke. “And no 
matter how you change the direction of the 
chariot, the iron man will never cease to point 
to the south. Farewell, and may good fortune 
follow you!” 

And so the little band of men started off 
again for home, this time in chariots, on each 
of which stood an iron man pointing, pointing, 
always pointing to the south. As the wise 
Duke of Chou had predicted, they arrived 


safely at home in Cochin China, far to the 
south of the Middle Kingdom where good 
Cheng Wang, with the assistance of the Duke 
of Chou, ruled with wisdom over the Hundred 
Families of old China. 

And how about the little iron men with their 
arms raised and pointing to the south? 

Over the land they were always carried 
whenever the Chinese people wished to know 
in what direction they were going. Later, 
when the Hundred Families became more ad- 
venturous and launched their boats upon the 
sea, the little iron men pointing south were 
taken aboard and guided the sailors safely 
over the vast expanses of the China Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. 

After all, the little iron men pointing south 
were the compasses of the Hundred Families 
of China, and they were the earliest compasses 
mentioned in the history of the world. 


“Look closely,” said the Duke of Chou. “Can 
you not see the iron man standing on the 
chariot?” 








LE ers get acquainted with Seoul—pro- 
nounced “‘sole’’—the capital of Korea, and one 
of the most picturesque cities in the world. 

First of all you’ll be interested in the styles. 
Korean men all seem to be wearing black or 
white, with the black predominating this win- 
ter. The men also sport western overcoats in 
their effort to keep warm. Their white clothes 
take the odd shape of huge, baggy pants tied 
in closely at the ankles, with flapping white 
coats resembling night-shirts draped over 
them. 

Women wear these bloomers, too, plus 
gaudy silk shirts when they go outdoors. 
Green, pink and purple appear to be their 
favorite colors. Add silver fox furs at the 
neck and funny little boat-like shoes with 
turned-up toes and you have a Korean lady 
in streetwear. 

I must not forget to mention the hats. As 
a matter of fact, I haven’t noticed women 
wearing any—they usually are carrying huge 
stacks of firewood or some other load on their 
heads instead, but Korean men wear the fa- 
mous black stovepipe hats with wide brims. 
Usually there’s a long-stemmed pipe peeping 
out from the Charlie Chan whiskers below. 

Babies are carried piggy-back, dozing com- 
fortably in a swathing of blankets, with their 
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American Red Cross clubmobile rolls through #e 
centuries-old gateway to Suwon village, Korea 


feet stuck out straight, around Mommy’s 
waistline. Older boys wear quilted suits of 
yellow-tan material, buttoned high at the 
throat; and the school girls are in neat, dark 
blue garments resembling ski suits, with 
schoolbags strapped between their shoulder 
blades. Some of them wear black gym shoes 
on their tiny feet, but many a poor child goes: 
barefoot or clops along on wooden sandals, so 
that one feels in the winter they must have 
hooves instead of feet to stand the cold. 

Korean winters are bitterly cold, turning 
the country into a great, bare, brown land- 
scape with sharp, rocky mountains and pud- 
dles of stiffened mud in the valleys where the 
sub-zero weather has stripped the rice fields. 
Snow starts flying early, and the Siberian 
wind has a bleak edge. 

Even with long GI underwear, slacks and 
heavy jacket, the American GIs and Red Cross 
girls get cold through and through. My -new 
issue of fuzzy-lined parka does make life in 
Korea, when spent in an open jeep, somewhat 
more livable. 

In Korea, everybody celebrates New Year’s 
day as his birthday; whether a baby is born 
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in May or November, he is pronounced one 
year old on the first day of January. 

Seoul is a fairly modern capital city. The 
world atlas shows it had a 1940 population of 
677,241—a city corresponding in size to our 
steel center of Pittsburgh. It has impressive 
government buildings, a museum, a ZOO, a 
Shinto shrine, very little motor traffic save 
for U. S. Army vehicles, but numerous other 
vehicles. There are rickshas, oxcarts and 
horsedrawn wagons carrying the inevitable, 
precious firewood; and, of course, there are 
many pedestrians. 

Since 1910, when the Japanese annexed 
Korea (and called it Chosen), the Koreans 
have mostly heard only about the Japanese. 

When the American GIs came, the Koreans 
greeted them delightedly. They gave the 
American Red Cross as headquarters the 
former Japanese Red Cross building on the 
Shrine road. They gave to us Red Cross girls 
what used to be the home of a Japanese 
banker. There are chairs, over-stuffed green 
ones, in the living room only, presumedly for 
the Japanese banker’s western visitors, be- 
cause Japanese usually sit on the floor. Japa- 
nese always take off their shoes indoors, too, 
so that the Red Cross 
girls got horrified looks 
from the Korean 
maids when they first 
stamped around indoors 
in their GI shoes. 

We were finally 
shamed into the custom 
of leaving our shoes by 
the front door and 
paddling around indoors 
in our socks. 

The bedrooms are 
small and closed on all 
four sides by sliding 
paper - paneled doors. 
The paper is off-white 
with a stamped floral 
design which gives a 
dainty appearance to 
the severe little rooms. 
The pretty little figur- 
ines, pale green vases 
and tiny bowls, collected 





The corporal hunts his boots among footwear 
left outside Red Cross club in Seoul, Korea 


by some of the girls, make our Red Cross GI 
field-jacket-and-pants costumes appear aw- 
fully out of place. 

Originally we Red Cross girls used Army 
cots for sleeping, but soon we took to the floor 
in true Japanese style with straw mats, bright 
silk quilt and rice pillow. 

We enjoy a ridiculously funny time with 
the Korean maids and houseboys. None of 
them speak English except one who knows 
three words—“washee—washee,” “bring,” and 
“okay,” which doesn’t get anybody very far 
without gestures. Even then there are diffi- 
culties, since Korean gestures are often just 
the opposite of our American gestures. For 
example, our go-away motion means “come 
here,” and our beckoning motion means “go 
away” to a Korean, so that in the end the Red 
Cross girls usually find it easier to depend 
upon one of the soldiers, affectionately termed 
their “GI ‘house mother’,” who somehow gets 
things across. 

The only Korean words I’ve mastered to 
date are “Comap Sumneedah,” which means 
“thank you,” but it’s more than most GIs have 
accomplished. They just say “C’mup an’ see 
me,” which appears to sound just as good to 
the grinning Koreans. 

Rooms are cleaned by an avalanche of maids 
who descend each morning, dusting with lit- 
tle sticks tipped with 
bunches of rags. Some 
of the girls wondered 
why their sheets were so 
black, and then found 
the maids had been 
swatting them with the 
stick dusters every day. 

The maids have their 
own ideas about making 
the beds, too. As for 
getting windows washed 
—the Korean system is 
to breath on them and 
then rub! 

Clothes are ironed on 
the floor. There is a 
perfectly good ironing 
board, but Kim —all 
maids are named Kim, 
except Han—puts down 
an Army blanket, squats 
beside it and presses 
everything on the floor. 
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Korean Kal 


Three pictures at left show Korean school 
children welcoming gift boxes sent them 
by California Junior Red Cross members. 
Two thousand boxes went to sixty-nine 
primary schools in Korea. Each box con- 
tained a toy, soap, crayons, pencils, writ- 
ing pads, tooth paste, tooth brushes, and 
a wash cloth 


Top left: Seoul school children watch 
American Red Cross worker help sort gift 
boxes. When there are not enough boxes 
to go around, contents are shared 


Center left: Korean primary school boys 
are absorbed in looking at the crayons 
that came in Junior Red Cross gift boxes. 
A Korean Girl Scout helps sort 


Bottom left: Delighted children 
at Dukk Soo Primary School 
open Junior Red Cross gift 
boxes. One boy holds 
envelope ready for his 
thank-you letter 


Below: Village Children near 
Seikan, Korea 
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Above: A Korean lights his 

long-stemmed pipe to re- 
lax. Korean men, when 
not working, wear this 
traditional costume 


Center: This Korean busi- 

ness man looks like an 

American’ executive. He 

THREE LIONS ~=manages a department store 
—perhaps the one shown above 


Top, right: This is the Mitsui department 
store in Keijo, a modern city with about 
750,000 inhabitants 


Right, center: “They sell like hot cakes” 
—the rice patties this little Korean sells 
on the street in Keijo. He makes rice 
cakes as we make waffles—with batter 
poured on a hot mold 


Lower right: The Fan Pavilion in the gar- 
den of the old Korean Imperial Palace in 
Keijo. It is said to be 800 or 900 years old 
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Arctic Albums 


We do not often hear from children in 
Alaska, but, when we do, what they have to 
say is usually interesting. A school paper 
published each year in the Wainwright Gov- 
ernment School which came to us with corre- 
spondence brought the following lively bits: 


Our Story About Wainwright 

We live in Wainwright, Alaska. The Arctic 
Ocean is west of us. In the winter the 
weather is very cold. We have lots of snow 
on the ground. The Arctic Ocean is frozen 
in the winter. In the winter we hunt ptar- 
migan, reindeer, polar bear, wolves, foxes, 
wolverine, caribou and black bear. We catch 
fish through a hole in the ice. In winter 
dogteams come to the village. Airplanes come 
to Wainwright, too. 

In the summer we have grass, mud and 
sand. The Arctic Ocean is not frozen in the 
summer. Several boats and ships visit Wain- 
wright. In the summer time we hunt walrus, 
ducks, seal and whale; we set nets for fish. 
In back of Wainwright is the lagoon. Up the 
lagoon are the coal mines. The men of Wain- 
wright get coal from the coal mine. 


What Mother Does 


Mother always cooks. Mother sews boots, 
mittens, parkas, pants, dresses, snowshirts 
and shirts. Mother washes clothes. Mother 
sweeps the floor. Mother scrubs the floor. 
Mother bathes the baby. Mother takes the 
bottle of warm milk to the baby. Mother al- 
ways cleans the cupboards and washes the 
dishes. Sometimes Mother breaks the dishes. 
Mother goes to church on Sunday. Mother 
picks up coal from the beach in the summer 
time. Mother feeds the dogs and Father helps 
her. Sometimes Mother goes to the dance at 
school. 


Not so long ago, from a school in Harring- 
ton Harbour, Saguenay Count, Quebec, Can- 
ada, came an album containing this nice 
letter: 

Dear Juniors, 

We want to thank you very much for the 
lovely portfolio you sent the juniors of this 
school sometime ago. We are sorry not to 
have sent you one before, but we are trying 
to make one and have it ready to send you 
when the last mail boat comes out from here 
around the end of this month. 
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The sending and receiving of mail 
here is very different from that in 


cities and towns. In summer we 

receive mail once a week; it is 
brought in by a small steamer. During recent 
years we have also had an air-mail service in 
winter which brings in one mail every fifteen 
days. Apart from that we have the local win- 
ter mail which is carried along by dogteam 
and reaches here every fifteen days. The dog- 
team consists of from six to eight fairly large 
and strong dogs. The sledge, known as the 
“kometik,” is made of wood and is about eleven 
feet in length and a little more than two feet 
wide. Each load of mail weighs approximately 
three hundred pounds. 


The seventh grade of the Westheim Privat- 
skile in Oslo, Norway, recently sent an album 
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This drawing of hunters with pack dogs came in 
an album from Shungnak Government School, 
Shungnak, Alaska 


to a school in the United States. The album 
contained the following description of a very 
courageous action in Norway during the war: 


The 4th of July 1941, on the national day 
of the U.S.A., there was a great demonstration 
in the Frognerpark of Oslo. Lots of people 
went in procession into the park, where a bust 
of the famous American president, Abraham 
Lincoln, is placed. On the pedestal of this 
bust we can read his words: “Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” At 
first the people sang the American national 
anthem and the Norwegian national song, 
“Ja, vi elsker’, and they cheered. The Nazis 
came and arrested many of the demonstrators 
and drove out others. This demonstration 
should show the thankfulness of the Nor- 
wegians to the Americans, while they fought 





This drawing of chil- 
dren fishing through 
holes in the ice also 


came in an album 
from Shungnak Gov- 
ernment School 


so hard for the vic- 
tory and helped us 
and the other Nazi- 
occupied countries 
to be free again. 
And at last we can 
thank the Ameri- 
cans for the won- 
derful gift parcels 
they have sent us. 
We have been on 
the brink of famine 
during the years of war; therefore, it is very 
pleasant to get delicious things from another 
country. You must believe we are glad and 
thankful to all of you. 


Boys and girls in the United States Govern- 
ment School in Belkofski, Alaska, sent an al- 
bum to a school in the Netherlands. One of 
the letters in the album read as follows: 


This is Tum Tum Mah, the first Aleut vil- 
lage. Iam an Aleut girl. There is a volcano 
near our village. It is white with snow. It 
has a fire in it. It smokes, and that is what 
causes our earthquakes. Sometimes the dishes 
fall from the shelf. 

In the summer time we go to King Cove to 
catch salmon. First we go to the traps and 
get the fish in our boats. Next the fish are 
taken up by an elevator into the cannery 
where they are cleaned and put in tins. Then 
they are cooked, and the cans are put in boxes. 
And away they go on the big boats. 

At school we pick up glass from the ground, 
as part of our Junior Red Cross work, so that 
no one will get hurt. 


At School in the Arctic 


(Continued from page 9) 


200 loaves that are required at the school 
each week. When I last saw Johnny Dry- 
meat, he was stirring away at a big bowl of 
cake batter and wearing a white apron almost 
as big as himself. His ambition is to be a 
cook on one of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
schooners when he grows up. 

When we left Aklavik on the twentieth of 
August, there was already snow on the moun- 





tains and Christmas did not seem so very far 
away. At Christmas time at All Saints School 
there are three Christmas trees—one for the 
children who live at the school, one for the day 
students and one for the staff. The first 
stands in the dining-room, the second in the 
hall, and the third in the staff sitting-room. 
All are decorated with shining balls and tinsel 
and home-made paper chains. Under each 
tree lies a pile of presents, and with what 
curiosity are they eyed! With what eagerness 
does each youngster wait to hear his or her 
name called! You would almost certainly feel 
very disappointed if you were to receive their 
gifts because you have learned to expect so 
much. But these children have very little in 
their lives and a top or a skipping-rope means 
as much to them as a bicycle or a doll’s house 
would to you. 

Even these simple gifts are not bought at 
Aklavik, for there is no toy shop there. They 
are sent in on the Distributor the preceding 
summer by people “outside” who know about 
and love the children of the Frozen North. 

After the excitement of the presents has 
died down, the children put on their caribou 
or reindeer skin parkas and trousers and 
boots. They form in line; someone says, 
“There goes the church bell,” and off they 
go through the darkness of the Arctic winter 
where the sun does not come up at all. Across 
the snow they troop into the exquisite and 
satisfying little church where they join with 
all the wide world round in singing the love- 
liest of all the Christmas hymns, “Silent 
Night.” At Christmas time you can feel that 
you and the Indians and Eskimos at Aklavik 
are one. 
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OUT OF THEIR MOUTHS CAME WISDOM 

With China, Korea and the Arctic high- 
lighted in this issue of the News the emphasis 
is placed on international understanding. 

One of the simplest means of promoting 
international understanding is, of course, 
through Junior Red Cross correspondence. 
Recently, while reading a letter-booklet sent 
from a school in Cambridgeshire, England, to 
a school in Illinois, we came across a para- 
graph which, because of its sincerity, struck 
us as being powerfully significant. Our IIli- 
nois school had asked a question in one of the 
letters in the letter-booklet which they sent 
to Cambridgeshire. The question was, “Do 
you have robins in England?” After saying 
that England knows the robin, the letter went 
on: 

“Tt was only as I thought over this question 
that I realized how little we really know of 
each other’s everyday lives. I can see, more 
than ever, the need for friendly correspond- 
ence between the youth of our two nations. 





Lips ta 


WILLIAM 


We both know what our great statesmen are 
saying at the various conferences and of the 
important part our two nations are playing 
in the constitution of peace. It seems, how- 
ever, that we know practically nothing of the 
common things that make up the lives of peo- 
ple like ourselves, and, by writing to each other 
of these things, we can strengthen the bond 
between us.” 

How true! 


ALWAYS TO THE SOUTH 


In reading Blanch Greer’s charming story, 
“Always to the South,” we were so fascinated 
by the tale of the South-Pointing Compass 
that we delved into further research on the 
subject. In Elizabeth Seegar’s 
book, “The Pageant of Chinese 
History,” we found the follow- 
ing explanation: 

“Now when it was time for 
these men to return to their 
country, they confessed that 
they were not sure how they 
could find their way back, so 
when they left, the Duke of 
Chon took them out into the 
courtyard of the palace and 
gave them chariots for their 
journey. On the front of each 
chariot stood the iron figure of 
a man with his hand stretched 
out. The hand always pointed 
to the south and did not 
change its direction no matter 
how the chariot was turned. 
This is the first news we have 
of the compass, which was in- 
vented by the Chinese in early 
times, though we do not know 
exactly when or by whom it was 
done. 

“Our western ways sometimes 
seem the exact opposite of Chi- 
nese ways, and it is characteris- 


Distribution of Junior Red Cross medical chests in 
Italy. Of the 1,000 chests sent to Italy, 918 were 
distributed to schools and 82 were distributed to 
clinics conducted by Italian Junior Red Cross 
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tic of this difference that the Chinese made 
their compasses so that they pointed south, 
and that whereas we first used them on sea, 
they used them on land. Later compasses 
were used both on Arab and Chinese ships, so 
that they need not follow the coasts but could 
sail across the wide spaces of the Indian Ocean 
and the China Seas.” 


MARGARET NAKAI— 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 


In offering this story to the Pacific Area Junior 
Red Cross Office a Rural School Supervisor said, 
“This presents a scene which I certainly didn’t ex- 
pect to see in California in the Spring of 1946.” 

At a recent Open House arranged by the 
students of the third grade at Elsinore, Cali- 
fornia, one display, that of Margaret Nakai, 
received more than the usual amount of at- 
tention. Margaret’s “table,” with the Junior 
Red Cross poster and the American flag as 
background, featured part of her collection 
of authentic Japanese dolls and her 
English and arithmetic notebooks. 

This display was a last-minute 
addition to the classroom exhibits 
and came about in a most unusual 
way. For, when arrangements were 
first made for this annual event, 
Margaret’s story and her doll col- 
lection were unknown to her school- 
mates. 

Quite by accident during an art 
class, Margaret disclosed that she 
had done similar work at the Man- 
zanar Relocation Camp school from 
which she and her entire family 
had recently returned. 

From Margaret the class heard 
many interesting facts about the 
camp school and her activities at 
Manzanar. This information re- 
sulted in an all-class discussion on 
the loyal Japanese who had moved 
to the government center upon re- 
quest of their government. 


Margaret Nakai, Nisei Junior Red 
Cross member, displays her dolls to 
pupils at Elsinore Grade School, 
Elsinore, California 


From photographs brought by Margaret, 
the children learned of her birthday dolls and 
of the annual Doll Festival as celebrated in 
Japan. The photographs aroused so much in- 
terest that the children, as a group, requested 
that the dolls be shown to the visitors at the 
Open House. 

During the hours of the Open House, no in- 
dividual exhibitor or exhibit received greater 
attention than did Margaret and her dolls. 
Nearly all parents had previously heard about 
Margaret and her life at the internee camp 
from their children who were Margaret’s play- 
mates. In fact, this added exhibit was sought 
out by the guests and all tried to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with Margaret. 


CORRECTION 


The Dwight Posture Models are now 
handled by Philip C. Aspinwall, 222 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, in- 


stead of by Emily Browne, 293 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, 
as was indicated in the article in Tips to 
Teachers in the November NEws. 
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- Planes Across the Pole 


IN OUR DAY planes are really “magic carpets” 
which can take you anywhere on earth in 
sixty hours, provided that you take the short- 
est way, which is usually over the Arctic Cir- 
cle. For instance, what is the quickest way to 
get to Chungking, China, from Washington, 
D. C.? The route lies directly over the North 
Pole.. Not that planes are making that trip 
regularly yet. Instead the present route to 
Chungking is 12,700 miles; over the Pole it is 
only 7,800 miles. Without a doubt many of 
you boys and girls who read the News will one 
day be winging your way to Asia over the 
Arctic Circle. 

The AMERICAN JUNIOR RED Cross News has 
been bringing news of children in other lands 
to Junior Red Cross members in the United 
States for all of twenty-eight years. Each 
month the News not only gives a glimpse of 
boys and girls overseas, but we hope that it 
also makes you want to find out more and 
more about people in no longer faraway places. 
If you want to find out more about countries 
in this issue of the NEws, you must turn to 
some of the fine books and booklets on the 
subject. For instance, a book you can really 
sink your teeth into is the one by Evelyn 
Stefansson, wife of the famous explorer, called 
“Within the Circle” (Scribner’s, $2.50). This 
book is not the rather sketchy or else padded 





type of book which is sometimes published 
about foreign countries. Instead every chap- 
ter counts. Mrs. Stefansson has been careful 
to shift from general information about each 
country to a description of what life is like in 
one particular place in that country. Sur- 
prises are probably in store for you in every 


chapter. The photographs which illustrate 
the book are excellent. 

Her husband, Vilhjamar Stefansson, has, 
of course, written many books on the Arctic. 
You may want to look up the booklet he did 
in 1945 called “The Arctic in Fact and Fable” 
(Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York, 25 cents). In 
it he debunks many false ideas about life in 
the Arctic. 

One of the more recent books about Eskimos 
is “Lokoshi” by Raymond Creekmore (Mac- 
millan, New York, $1.75). It tells of an Es- 
kimo boy who goes seal hunting. The author 
has done some exciting drawings for it, and in 
all probability you can read the text without 
any help from your family or your teacher. 

Good hunting as you go looking for other 
books! Good flying as you head your planes 
over the Pole! 


The Map on the Cover 


THE ‘‘CHILD’s Map of the Arctic” on 
the front and back covers of this issue was 
drawn by Joseph Leboit. How many of the 
creatures on it can you identify? Start with 
the outer circle, just above the sign which 
says “Child’s Map of the Arctic,” and go clock- 
wise around the map. First, there is a nar- 
whal; the three fish jumping away from the 
little boy on skis are codfish; and the dogs 
pulling the sled are huskies. Around on the 
other side of the circle there is a whale, and 
below the whale are two seals. Taking the 
next circle and starting at the same point we 
do not run into any animals until we see a lit- 
tle boy standing on top of a walrus. Back al- 
most to the starting point, we encounter a 
man shearing a muskox for its fine wool. Go- 
ing around the next circle we soon come to a 
reindeer trotting away from two polar bears. 
Below the boy chopping down a tree are two 
seagulls, and below the igloo is an auk. Two 
eider ducks near the American flag complete 
that circle. The “big bird” flying around the 
North Pole in the inner circle is, of course, an 
airplane. It is right for the artist to put a 
plane at the very heart of this map, because 
planes are opening up the Arctic Circle. 





Norwegian Red 
Cross stamp, left, 
shows ptarmigan 
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NORSE PUPILS SEND ALBUM 


‘‘WE WISH very much to learn some- 
thing of America which our geography 
books can’t tell.” 

This request came from far-off Nor- 
way recently to children of the Open Air 
School in Columbus, Ohio. With the 
letter came a beautiful and informative 
album, prepared by girls of Hemmer- 
seng Pensjonatkile in Lillehammer, 
Norway. It was a response to Junior 
Red Cross gift boxes prepared by chil- 
dren of the Open Air School and re- 
ceived in Norway last Christmas. Bet- 
ter than any history or geography book 
could, the album tells in the girl’s own 
words the things about their native 
country that children in another coun- 
try want to know. A pressed blue flower, 
similar to the American violet, is the “first 
flower of spring” in Norway. A tiny knitted 
ski outfit and a doll-size national dress and 
apron bring closer the picturesque coun- 
try. There are quaint and charming pictures 
done by the girls to show the magnificent 
mountains and fiords, and many photographs 
to illustrate the cities, monuments, birds, flow- 
ers and industries. 

In return for the album, they asked for and 
will receive one prepared by children in the 
Columbus School. 


DOUGHNUTS AFLOAT 

AMERICAN Red Cross girls have 

used clubmobiles, trainmobiles, 

and planemobiles to carry enter- 

tainment and comforts to the men 
in the armed forces, but it took the American 
Red Cross girls in Korea to inaugurate the 
boatmobile. 

A rest center for the 6th Division Artillery 
was set up on the tiny island of Chedo, one 
of the many fringing the Japan Sea. Twice a 
week during warm weather Red Cross girls of 
the Chinhaea-Masan area, staggering under a 
load of doughnuts and cold drinks, board their 
boatmobile, operated by the Artillery, and sail 
across the waves to serve the men in the rest 
camp at Chedo from the floating canteen. 


A LETTER FOR YOU 
Ss ‘‘yeELLO! You American Children! 


“Thanks for the package. We have 


Ideas on the March 





Greeting card, made by Yangchow, China, school chil- 
dren, in gratitude for clothing sent them by American 
National Red Cross 


wooden combs here in Finland, and there are 
no rubber balls in the stores. Our balls are 
made of wood. We have no hair-ribbons and 
the tooth brushes are made of wood. I am go- 
ing to wash my face twice every day with your 
wonderful soap and brush my teeth every 
morning with the good toothbrush that you 
gave me. Until now the wooden bristles have 
stuck between my teeth so that I haven’t 
wanted to brush them, although my uncle 
who is a dentist always warns me to brush 
them. 

“We are all very grateful to you. Your 
presents and your sympathy give us faith in 
a new and better world and the strength to 
bear up under these trying times. I thank 
you again for the package and everything 
that was in it. Our blessings remain with you 
to whom we are very grateful. I wish you 
everything good. Your friend in Finland.” 

This letter reminds us again of the facts 
that have been stressed in the AMERICAN JUN- 
I0R Rep Cross News before. It would be fine 
if every gift box could contain soap, tooth 
brush and tooth paste and a ball, because 
children the world over throughout the ages 
seem to have enjoyed playing with a ball. 


A MINIATURE HOGAN 


Fr AS A PART Of a Junior Red Cross school 
correspondence exchange, American 
Indian children in Arizona recently 


sent a copy of their home, a hogan, to the 
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SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM SCANDINAVIA: at lett. 
a Junior Red Cross member in 
Stockholm, Sweden, prepares 
an album to exchange with a 
school in some other country 





TROPICAL HAZARDS 


THE JUNIOR 
Red Cross check 
list for Home 

and Farm Accident 








pupils of the public 
grammar school in 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 
One of the Indian 
girls wrote: 

“T have five sisters 
and two brothers. I 
live at Antelope Creek. 
In summer I herd 
sheep. We live in a 
hogan. In summer it is very hot. 


Navajos 
plant their corn in May or June. We plant 
pumpkins and melons, too. We water them. 
Navajos wash their hair with soap weeds. Na- 


vajos kill sheep to eat. In summer we go to 
a squaw dance. The girls like to dance with 
the boys. When they get through, the boys 
have to give money to the girls who dance 
with them.” Another girl drew a picture of the 
Council House at Window Rock, Arizona, and 
under it she wrote, “Navajos make laws for 
their tribe at council meetings.” 


Below: Junior Red Cross girls of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, make slippers for hospitalized veterans 


Prevention has met 


Below: children at the Open Air with interesting re- 
School, 
ceive a Norwegian album and 
are interested in the Scan- 
dinavian customs it pictures 


Columbus, Ohio, re- cuits at Kaahumanu 


School in Honolulu. 
The check lists were 
given out to the pu- 
pils and on the day 
set for their return 
they were the topic 
for discussion in the 
classrooms. Homes 
with the fewest haz- 
ards were singled out 
for attention, and 
those with the great- 
est number were dis- 
cussed, without nam- 
ing the owners, in 
order to find out the 
causes and cure for 
the dangers. The lists 
were then handed back to the children to re- 
turn to their parents, and, after the dangers 
were corrected, the parents signed the list and 
sent them back to school. 

Every community has hazards that are the 
same as in other communities. In addition to 
the usual ones, tropical countries have hazards 
that are different. For instance, Kuhio School 
organizes regular glass and nail hunts during 
clean-up periods, since Honolulu children can 
and do go barefoot all the year around, and 
the number of cuts or wounds from broken 


Cpl. Tucker grins appreciation of afghan made 
by Junior Red Cross, Mansfield, Louisiana 
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glass and nails is considerable. Last school 
year 392 cases were reported at Kuhio School. 

One never-ending problem for teachers and 
parents is tree climbing. Mango and papaya 
trees, hung with delicious fruit, are more than 
young Hawaiians can resist; the result is many 
broken arms and legs (three hundred and 
forty-seven during the last school year). Co- 
conut trees, with their deceptively even slant, 
often tempt island youngsters, and, when they 
land in the heavy grass, they discover, to their 
sorrow, that the ground underneath them 
hasn’t much bounce. 

Fishing is a very popular sport in Hawaii, 
and, since many families count on the week’s 
catch to supplement their food supplies, tackle 
is always around the house. Care must be 
taken that children are not injured by fish 
hooks. 

Icy sidewalks are never a menace in Hawaii, 
but, due to frequent showers, sidewalks must 
nevertheless be considered. Often the surface 
must be roughened so bare feet and shoe soles 
and heels will not skid. 


A LETTER IN CONSERVATION 


es THE CONTINUAL need for flower con- 
tainers in hospitals for servicemen has 
recently been met in a unique way by 
the Galveston County Junior Red Cross 

of Goliad School. 

The Canteen Corps had on hand seventy 
one-quart ice cream containers that they had 
no use for, so they gave them to the Junior 
Red Cross. The fourth grade of Goliad School 
first took four of these containers and placed 
water in them to test their reaction to mois- 
ture. They found that they would hold water 


Servicemen at Hood Station Hospital wear party 
caps made by Temple, Texas, Junior Red Cross 





for at least four or five months, so they de- 
cided the project was worth undertaking. 

First they experimented to see what kind of 
paint worked best on the yellow, waxed paper 
carton. They tried several before discovering 
that enamel worked best. They selected red, 
light blue, dark blue, light and dark green 
and orange and white paint to work with. 
The paints were all mixed by the children. 
All of the work was done in the art period at 
school. They worked the designs out on pa- 
per; then, after they were approved by the 
teacher, they were cut out and traced on the 
container with a piece of chalk. Next the de- 
signs were painted on the surface, and then 
the container was placed in an out-of-the-way 
place to dry. When the flower pots were dry, 
the chalk marks were wiped off with a damp 
rag and they were ready for use. All of the 
designs were large flowers with a scalloped or 
decorative border. 


GREEK WINTERS ARE COLD 


EIGHT hundred Junior Red Cross lap 
* robes have been shipped to children in 

a tuberculosis hospital in Greece op- 
erated by the Greek Red Cross. Tuberculosis 
is widespread in Greece and is one of the worst 
results of the war. 


Junior Red Cross arranged a boxing match be- 
tween twin brothers to entertain convalescent 
soldiers at Nichols Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky 





at 
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Sesota, the GreatSnake of Kalungu 





E. Balintuma Kalibala and Mary Gould Davis 


Pictures by Avery Johnson 


ONG, long ago the village 
called Kalungu—which is 

an African word meaning des- 
ert—was a large and prosper- 
ous village. Many people lived 
there; many had fine gardens. 
Now, near the village of Ka- 


lungu, there lived a snake 
whose name was Sesota. He 
was a very large snake. His 


body was wide and thick and 
on his back grew small trees 
and bushes and grasses. When 
he traveled through the jungle, 
you could tell he was there only by his 
movement. When he was still, he looked 
like a part of the jungle. His home was in 
a big cave. 

Early in the morning he would come 
out of the cave and lie, very still, in the 
sun. Some people would think that his 
body was a part of the forest. They 
would climb up on his back and lie down 
to rest in the shade of the little trees that 
grew there. Sesota would wait until 
they were asleep. Then he would eat 
them up in one bite, in just one swallow. 
He ate so many of them that the villagers 
became frightened. They left their huts 
and their fine gardens and went away to 
make a new village. Kalungu was de- 
serted. It was a village no longer. It 
was just a part of the jungle. 

Now all this made the King of the 
country very unhappy. He did not like 
to have his people frightened by a snake. 
He begged his warriors to find Sesota and 
kill him. But they would not go. 
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Trees grew on the back of the great snake until he looked 
like part of the jungle 


“Sesota is very strong and very cun- 
ning,” they said. “We are afraid to go.” 

One day a man whose name was 
Sewali came to the palace of the King. 
“Your Majesty,” he said, “I will go to 
Kalungu and I will capture Sesota. I 
want only one servant to carry this great 
jar made of clay that I want to take with 
me.” 

‘““But how can you capture Sesota with 
only one servant to help you?” asked the 
King. 

“Trust me, Your Majesty,” Sewali 
answered. “I will capture him and bring 
him back to you alive. Then you and 
your people can restore the village of 
Kalungu.”’ 

The warriors and the wise men who 
were with the King laughed when they 


heard this. No man, they said, could 
capture Sesota. It would take an army 
to do that. But, they said, there could 


be no harm in letting Sewali try. The 
King agreed. Then, at Sewali’s request, 





the King gave him brightly colored beads 
and some precious stones. 
‘Put them inside the jar,” 
directed. 
The servants did this. Then one of 
them lifted the jar to his shoulders. 
‘Tam ready,” he said to Sewali. 
‘What weapons will you take?” the 
warriors asked Sewali. 
‘‘We will take no weapons,” Sewali 
answered. ‘“‘We will take only the jar.”’ 
Early next morning Sewali and the 
servant, carrying the jar, started out. 
They walked through the jungle toward 
the deserted village of Kalungu very fast. 
As they marched they sang: 
“‘Sesota of Kalungu. 
Sesota of Kalungu. 
You destroyed my father. 
You destroyed my mother. 
You destroyed my sister. 
You destroyed my brother. 
Now we come to destroy you.” 
After several days they came to the 
cave near Kalungu where Sesota dwelt. 
Stopping before the entrance of the cave, 
they took the cover from the jar. Then 
they sang: 
‘“Sesota of Kalungu. 
Sesota of Kalungu. 
You destroyed my father. 
You destroyed my mother. 
You destroyed my sister. 
You destroyed my brother. 
Are you in the cave? 
Now we come to destroy you.” 
Sesota heard them. He lifted his great 
head. He sang: 
“T am here, Sesota. 
I am here, the Arch-Snake. 
I am here, Sesota the Destroyer.” 


Sewali 


The great snake fought and struggled to get out 


Sewali heard him. He went boldly to 
the entrance of the cave. 

‘Who are you?” Sesota demanded. 

‘‘T am Sewali, the King’s messenger.” 

‘‘What is your message?” 

Sewali answered: “His Majesty. the 
King has sent you a gift. He has sent 
you beads of many colors. He has sent 
you precious stones. They are here in 
this jar. My servant has carried them 
through the jungle. The way was long. 
The King sends them in tribute.”’ 

‘How do I know that the beads are 
beautiful, that the stones are precious?” 
Sesota asked. 

“Come into the jar and look at them,” 
Sewali answered. 

Then Sewali whispered to the servant: 
“When he is in the jar, clap the cover on 
firmly and hold it tightly.” The servant 
was frightened, but he nodded. 
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Sesota was curious. He wanted to see 
the beads and the precious stones. 
Slowly he uncoiled himself and moved 
out of the cave. There the jar stood. 
Sesota glided up to the jar. He lifted his 
head high. He saw the sunlight make 
the precious stones sparkle. He saw the 
bright colors of the beads. He climbed 
up the side of the jar. He slipped over 
the rim. Then he was inside the jar. 
Quickly the servant clapped the cover on 
the jar. He held it firmly. How Sesota 
fought and struggled! 

Sewali and the servant held the cover 
in place and tied it down. The servant 
lifted the jar to his shoulders. 

They walked back through the jungle. 


A Garage 


Catherine Woolley 


Pictures by Mary Allen Hood 


HERE was once a little car whose 
name was Gabriel. 

Now poor Gabriel had no garage. He 
lived outdoors in a lot where they sold 
used cars. He wore a sign that said, 
“FOR SALE—CHEAP.” 

There were dents in his fenders. His 
paint was rusty. His doors sagged. 

Every day Gabriel watched the shiny 
new cars roll by. But they never even 
looked at Gabriel. 

“Oh,” thought Gabriel, “how I should 
like to go whizzing right along. How I 
wish I were new and shiny!” 

“But, specially,’ he thought sadly, 
“how I, HOW I wish I could have a 
garage!”’ 

Well, one day two ladies came along. 

They said to the man who sold cars, 
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They went to the King. How happy the 
King was! And the people were happy. 
They built a great fire. They placed the 
iar in the center. They danced and sang 
and beat the drums. Sesota struggled to 
free himself. But he could not. He was 
burned to ashes. 

As a reward for destroying Sesota, Se- 
wali was made a chief. The King made 
him ruler of Kalungu. The people re- 
turned to their homes. Again they made 
beautiful gardens. No longer was Ka- 
lungu a desert. Once more it was a pros- 
perous and happy village. 


—Reprinted by permission from “Wakaima and 
the Clay Man, and other African Folktales” by E. 
Balintuma Kalibala and Mary Gould Davis. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, $2.00. 


for Gabriel 


“Have you a small car?” 


“Oh, yes,” said the man. ‘Here’s a 
car.” 

He pointed to Gabriel. 

“We'll try it,” they said. In they 


climbed. 

“Now!” whispered Gabriel in great ex- 
citement. “TI’ll show them I can whiz 
right along. Then the ladies will buy me 
and give me a garage.” 

“Whiz, whiz, whiz,’ went Gabriel 
around the block. 

He was feeling mighty happy. 

Round and round and round the block. 
Whiz, whiz, whiz! 
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‘That will show them,” he thought. 

But the ladies cried, “Mercy, we don’t 
want this car. It won’t slow down at all.”’ 

Gabriel felt pretty sad. 

Next day a college boy came. 

‘‘Here’s a fine car,”’ said the man. 

“Tl try it,” said the college boy. 

“Oh, ho!” thought Gabriel. “This 
time I'll go very slowly, if that’s what 
they want. Then the college boy will 
buy me and give me a garage.”’ 

So he went v-e-r-y, v-e—r—y, v—e— 
r—y, s——l——_o——_-w——_1—_-. 

But the college boy said, “That car’s 
too slow!” 

And off he marched. 

Gabriel felt terribly sad. 

But the next day a young lady came. 

This time Gabriel was determined to 
do the right thing. 

“T won’t go too fast and I won’t go too 
slowly,” he said. “But I'll show her I’ve 
got pep in my engine. Then she'll buy 
me and give me a garage.” 

The young lady started the engine. 

“BANG!” shouted Gabriel. “BANG, 
BING, BANG, POP, POP!” 

‘““My goodness!”’ cried the young lady. 
“This car’s much too noisy!”’ 

And off she hurried. 

“Oh, dear!” cried poor Gabriel. 
“‘Won’t ANYONE ever buy me and give 
me a garage? I'll never be so noisy 
again!” 

So the next day when a man came and 
pressed the starter, Gabriel didn’t make 
Not ANY noise. 


any noise. 


“This car won’t even start,” said the 
man. He turned on his heel and left. 

Well, Gabriel felt just awful. Now he 
was sure that he never would have a 
garage. 

And then Jimmy and Jimmy’s daddy 
came along. 

“Have you a car for $50?” asked 
Jimmy’s daddy. 

The man was so mad at Gabriel, he 
said, ‘“Yes—there’s a car for $50.” 

“Sold!” cried Jimmy’s daddy. 

They climbed right in. 

Gabriel was so surprised that he never 
had time to show off. He just acted 
natural. 

They drove up the street and stopped 
in front of a little yellow house. 

Then Jimmy’s daddy greased Gabriel’s 
engine till it purred like a pussy cat. 

“T sound real quiet!” thought Gabriel. 

Then Jimmy’s daddy hammered out 
the dents in the fenders, and oiled the 
hinges and fixed the sagging doors. 

“‘T feel real good!”’ whispered Gabriel. 

And last of all, Jimmy’s daddy gave 
Gabriel a coat of shiny red paint. 

“T look FINE!” shouted Gabriel. 

Then Jimmy and his daddy and 
mommy and Pooch, their cat, all went 
for a ride. 

Every time they whizzed by another 
car, Gabriel bowed and smiled and the 
other cars bowed and smiled, too. 

And when they came home, they 
whizzed right up the driveway into a 
little, yellow garage! 














